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TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

Tue secretary of the State Board of Education in his 
address before the State Teachers’ Association at Williman- 
tic, reeommended as one of the instrumentalities for the im- 
provement of schools, the forming of Teachers’ Associations, 
and associations of the friends of education in a town, a 
circle of towns, or a county. So much has been said upon 
the benefits of association and the principle has been so 
generally adopted in the efforts to advance almost every good 
or great enterprise, that no space need be used to advocate 
its general importance. And by analogy, we may infer that 
if associations are aids in the advancement of the interests 
of science, morals and religion, they may also be useful to 
advance the cause of popular education. If regular or stated 
meetings of clergymen, physicians and farmers are found 
profitable, may it not be supposed that meetings of teachers 
will also be conducive to the godd of those who meet, and 
to the work in which they are engaged ? 

But the results of educational associations are not prob- 
lematical or to be inferred from analogy alone. The expe- 
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rience of half a century has demonstrated their value and 
shown their effects upon the cause of education. The 
American Institute of Instruction during its existence of 
more than a third of a century has had an important influ- 
ence upon education in New England and especially in Mas- 
sachusetts. The various State Associations now organized 
in nearly every northern and western state ; county and town 
associations, and other voluntary associations have all done 
much to awaken an interest in education and advance the 
cause in different places. As a general rule, the most active, 
earnest and intelligent teachers will assemble at the meet- 
ings of these associations. The lectures given, the discuss- 
ion of important topics and the general spirit of inquiry 
which is awakened, all contribute not only to the knowledge 
and better preparation of those attending, but also to the 
general stock of information in the community, and to the 
dissemination of truth in relation to educational improve- 
ments. 

In some of our best graded schools, there are meetings of 
all the teachers employed in one building or district, every 
week. At these meetings, different methods of teaching are 
discussed, the management of classes, the manner of con- 
ducting recitations, and the proper means to be used to se- 
cure definite results. The younger and less experienced can 
learn from the older and more experienced. At different 
times, county and town associations have been organized 
and sustained with vigor and success in different parts of the 
state. The Connecticut State Teachers’ Association has 
been sustained and has held its regular and stated meetings 
through the time of the war. But most of the town and 
county associations have ceased to hold their meetings or 
have held them only at long irregular intervals for the last 
four years. 

The war not only withdrew the attention of communities 
from schools and education to the question of national exist- 
ence,—the support of government, and the incidents of the 
rebellion, but it also withdrew a large proportion of young 
and active men from their homes and the state to the army 
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and the battle-field. But the war is closed and peace is 
again established. Business is resuming its accustomed 
channels, questions relating to education may be more calmly 
discussed and more probably receive the attention of parents 
and citizens. It seems a favorable time for reorganizing 
teachers’ associations, for holding educational conventions, 
and for discussing educational topics and systems. The 
State Association has become an institution of some perma- 
nency. Its meetings are well attended and are acomplishing 
much good, but they occur only once a year, and do not bring 
together a majority of the teachers of the state. 

Why can not the county associations be re-organized and 
hold stated’ meetings either monthly, bi-monthly or quarterly ? 
Or if associations can not be formed whose boundaries shall 
in all cases correspond to county lines, local associations em- 
bracing a few towns conveniently located could be formed. 
Experienced teachers may not feel the need of these associa- 
tions, but if they can see the benefits which may be derived 
from them, both to schools and to younger and less experienced 
teachers, they will not hesitate to make some sacrifice to at- 
tend them and to contribute to their interest and success. 
Town associations of teachers; or of teachers, school officers 
and the friends of education have been productive of much 
good in some parts of the state. They enable teachers to 
become acquainted with each other, with committees and 
school visitors, and give an opportunity to discuss questions 
of local interest. In some towns these associations have 
been the means of awakening an interest in education which 
has secured important improvements in the means of educa- 
tion. 


THE HALF-TIME SYSTEM OF SCHOOL INSTRUCTION. 


[Ir is well known that one of the most serious obstacles to the ed- 
ucation of all the children in our manufacturing districts is, that large 
numbers of these children are placed in the mills at an early age, or 
as soon as they can earn something for their own support, and are 
kept at work until virtually excluded from all the privileges of com- 
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mon schools. This practice is contrary to law, but the law is not 
enforced, because, it is said, that parents can not support their 
families without the pittance received for the labor of these children. 
We have selected the following extract from an able article in the Mass. 
Teacher hoping that it will receive the consideration of teachers and 
school visitors. It is possible that some arrangement may be made by 
which such children as are old enough to labor at all, may earn some- 
thing by working a portion of the day, while a part of the time may 
be given to their education. We have before quoted from Mr. Chad- 
wick’s report. Ep.] 


It may be known to you that the question how to reconcile 
the claims of education and the claims of labor, in the case of 
the vast body of the children of English factory operatives, 
has long perplexed the minds of English philanthropists. So 
bitter is the struggle for very existence with large classes of 
these operatives—it is sad to have to record it of a civilized 
nation—that it is often a question with the parents of the 
laboring population between using the labor of their chil- 
dren to help support the family, or the alternative of destitu- 
tion and starvation without it. Yet the state can not suffer 
these children to grow up wholly ignorant and benighted 
heathen. The benevolent Raikes tried to meet the difficulty 
by the establishment of Sunday-schools, with some, but very 
insufficient ¢ ood results. The old Factory Acts contained 
provisions for the education of the factory children, but it 
was easy to evade them where it was for the interest of both 
employer and employed to do so. At length that enlight- 
ened philanthropist, Mr. Edwin Chadwick, whose name has 
been so long and so honorably identified with the English 
Poor-Law Board, and with Sanitary Reformation, proposed 
that a compromise should be effected by devoting strictly a 
certain small part of each day, say two hours, to learning, 
and the remainder to work; or that, if more convenient, as 
it would be in some occupations, two days, or alternate 
days, as the case might be, should be devoted to study, and 
the others to manual labor. It was of course naturally ex- 
pected that this arrangement would prove to be in the nature 
of a compromise ; that something would have to be deducted 
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from the results of labor on account of education, and some- 
thing from the results of education on account of labor— 
that the children would not be so well taught as those who 
went to school all the week, nor their industrial training be 
so perfect as that of those who worked without intermission. 

The experiment has been tried on a very large scale, 
through an extended period of time, and in a great variety 
of labors—in the great cotton-mills, like those of Mr. Akroyd, 
who employs operatives by the thousand; on the great farms 
of Mr. Paget, M. P., and Lord Hatherton, and in the pauper 
schools of the Poor Law Unions; and with this extraordi- 
nary and most unexpected result, that the children who are 
at school only half the time, in intellectual attainments sur- 
pass thre children who are at school all the time, while the 
children who are at work only half the time grow up into 
far more valuable and highly paid operatives than the chil- 
dren who are at work all the time. Thus on both sides the 
old Greek’s paradox is illustrated that the half is sometimes 
more than the whole. 

[ say it isan extraordinary and paradoxical result; and at 
first sight itappears so. But when we examine it closely, 
we shall find nothing extraordinary about it except the blind- 
ness that can advocate any other system. For it is success- 
ful because it follows nature’s teachings, while the other plan 
is too often a failure because it violates the plainest of na- 
ture’s laws. In the Transactions of that learned body, the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, in the 
volume for 1860, there is a paper in the statistical depart- 
ment, by Mr. Chadwick, discussing the subject from a phys- 
iological and psychological point of view, and containing a 
very interesting letter from the most eminent of living com- 
parative anatomists, Prof. Owen. As the volume is not 
very accessible, I propose to give here the most important 
portions of Mr. Chadwick’s paper. 

Mr. Chadwick entitles his communication a paper “ On 
the Physiological as well as Psychological Limits to Mental 
Labor,” and begins as follows: “The business of education 
still requires for its successful prosecution scientific observa- 
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tion and the study of the subject to be operated on—the 
human mind. Even to empirical observation it should have 
suggested itself that the mind has conditions of growth which 
are required to be carefully noted, to adapt the amount of 
instruction intended to be given tu the power of receiving 
it. It is a psychological law that the capacity of attention 
grows with the body, and that at all the stages of bodily growth 
the capacity is increased by the skilful teacher’s cultivation. 
Very young children can only receive lessons of one or two 
minutes’ length. With increasing growth and cultivation 
their capacity of attention is increased to five minutes, then 
to ten; and at from five to seven years of age, to fifteen 
minutes. With growth and cultivation, by the tenth year a 
bright voluntary attention may be got to a lesson of twenty 
minutes, and at twelve years of age, to twenty-five minutes; 
and from thence to fifteen years of age, about half an hour; 
that is to say, of lessons requiring mental effort, as arithme- 
tic, not carried beyond the point at which the mind is fa- 
tigued, with the average of children, and with good teaching. 
By very skilful teachers, and with very interesting lessons, 
the attention may be sustained for longer periods ; but it is 
declared by observers, that prolonged attention beyond aver- 
age limits is generally at the expense of succeeding lessons. 

“ The preponderant testimony which I have received in the 
course of some inquiries into educational subjects is, that 
with children, at about the average age of ten or eleven, or 
a little more, the capacity of bright, voluntary attention— 
which is the only profitable attention—is exhausted by four 
varied lessons on subjects and exercises requiring mental ef- 
fort of half an hour each, in the forenoon, even with inter- 
vals of relief. After the mid-day meal, the capacity of vol- 
untary attention is generally reduced by one-half, and not 
more than two half-hour lessons, requiring voluntary effort, 
can be given with profit. 

“The capacity of attention is found to be greater in cold 
weather than in hot, in winter than in summer. 

“T also collect that the capacity of voluntary attention 
varies with bodily strength and weakness. It is reported to 
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me, that school boys, of nearly the same age and conditions, 
in the same school-rooms and under the same tuition, being 
weighed and divided into two classes, the light and the 
heavy, the attainments, as denoted by the number of marks 
obtained, was found to be the greatest with the heaviest ; 
that is to say, those of the greatest health and bodily strength. 
These were chiefly of town-born children of common hab- 
its. The robust children of rural districts, or less cultivated 
habits of attention, are found to be slower in receiving ideas; 
but with cultivation, they are brought up to equal capacity 
of attention, and to greater retentiveness of the matter taught, 
than the common classes of town-born children. 

“T collect that the good ventilation, lighting, and warming 
of a school-room will augment the capacity of attention of 
the pupils by at least one-fifth, as compared with that of 
children taught in school-rooms of the common construction. 

“There are differences in the capacity of attention in dif- 
ferent races, or in the habits of attention created previously 
to the school period by parents of different races. The teacher 
of a large school in Lancashire, who had acted as a school 
teacher in the southern counties, rated the capacity of atten- 
tion of the native Lancashire children as five to four, as 
compared with those in Norfolk. In other instances the dif- 
ferences are wider. 

“ Experienced teachers have testified to me that they can 
and do exhaust the capacity of attention to lessons requiring 
mental effort of the great average of children attending the 
primary schools of England in less than three hours of daily 
book instruction; viz.; two hours in the morning and one 
hour after the mid-day meal. 

“Infants are kept in school, and the teacher is occupied in 
amusing and instructing them for five or six hours, but the 
duration of the mental effort in the aggregate bears only a 
small proportion to the whole time during which they are 
kept together. Even the smaller amount of mental effort in 
infant schools is, however, subject to dangerous excess. I[ 
am assured by a teacher in the first infant school established 
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in Scotland that he did not know a preéminently sharp child 
who had in after life been mentally distinguished. 

“Tn common schools on the small scale, the children will 
frequently be not more than one-half the time under actual 
tuition; and in schools deemed good, often one-third of their 
time is wasted in changes of lessons, and operations which 
do not exercise, but rather impair the receptive faculty. 

“It may be stated, generally, that the psychological limit 
of the capacity of attention, and of profitable mental labor, 
is about one-half the common school-time of children, and 
that, beyond this limit, instruction is profitless.” 

This is a startling statement, that we are spending full 
half our school-time in wearing ourselves out to worse than 
no purpose. But Mr. Chadwick goes on to corroborate it 
by further evidence. “ This I establish,” he says, “in this 
way. Under the Factories Act, whilst much of the instruct- 
ion is of an inferior character and effect, from the frustration 
of the provisions of the original bill, there are now numerous 
voluntary schools in which the instruction is efficient. 
The limit of the time of instruction required by the statute 
in these half-time schools for factory children is three hours 
of daily school teaching; the common average being six in 
summer, and five in winter. There are, also, pauper indus- 
trial schools, where the sume hours (three daily, or eighteen 
in the week), or the half-time instruction are prescribed; 
which regulation is in some instances carried out on alternate 
days of school-teaching, and alternate days of industrial 
occupation. Throughout the country there are now mixed 
schools, where the girls are employed a part of the day in 
needle-work, and part of the day in book instruction. Now, 
I have received the testimony of school inspectors and school 
teachers, that the girls fully equal in book attainments the 
boys, who are occupied during the whole day in book in- 
struction. The preponderant testimony is, that, in the same 
schools where the half-time factory pupils are instructed with 
the full-time day scholars, the book attainments of the half- 
time scholars are fully equal to those of the full-time schoi- 
ars; that is, the three hours are as productive as the six 
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hours’ mental labor daily. The like results ave obtained in 
the district pauper schools. In one large establishment, con- 
taining about six hundred children, one-half girls, and one- 
half boys, the means of industrial occupation were gained 
for the girls before any were obtained for the boys. The girls 
were, therefore, put upon half-time tuition; that is to say, 
their time of book instruction was reduced from thirty-six 
hours to eighteen hours per week, given on the three alternate 
days of their industrial occupation ; the boys remaining at 
full school time of thirty-six hours per week,—the teaching 
being the same, and by the same teachers, with the same 
school attendance in weeks and years in both cases. On the 
periodical examination of ‘the school, surprise was expressed 
by the inspectors at finding how much more alert, mentally, 
the girls were than the boys, and im advance in book attain- 
ments. Subsequently, industrial occupation was found for 
the boys, when their time of book instruction was re- 
duced from thirty-six hours to eighteen; and after a while 
the boys were proved, upon examination, to have regained 
their previous relative position, which was in advance of the , 
girls. ‘The chief circumstances to effect this result. as re- 
spects the boys, were the introduction of active bodily exer- 
cises, the naval and military drill, and the reduction of the 
duration of school-teaching to within what appear to me to 
be the psychological limits of the capacity of voluntary at- 
tention.” 


For the Common School Journal. 
WRITING. 

Sranpine by a U. 8. Paymaster, who was examining a 
large number of signed rolls, my attention was called to the 
signatures of some of those who were fighting our battles. 
While with pride I observed in their chirography the indica- 
tions of an intelligent soldiery, the rolls were not without the 
his + mark autographs. Curiosity prompting, the inquiry 
was made, what state furnished the least number of those 
unable to write their names on the pay roll. The reply was 
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“Connecticut,” I raised my cap to the compliment, for I 
knew something of the armed intelligence she had sent to 
the field. 

While perhaps there was truth in the reply, statistics show, 
that Connecticut, prodigal in her free schools, does not stand 
first on the list of those states having a small percentage of 
adult population unable to read or write. Why? Is it the 
fault in any way of our common schools, that there are any 
deprived of the ballot, and the advantages of being able 
both to read writing and to execute it ? 

Writing is professedly taught in all the public schools, and 
yet in the United States, where there are upwards of 80,000 
public schools, there are nearly ofe million adults, born on 
American soil, who can not read and write. This does not 
include the negro. In the state of New York there are more 
than 30,000 adults, American born, who can neither read nor 
write, and that state has 12,000 public schools. Connecticut 
has but 1,293 native adults unabie to read and write. 

These figures are not sufficient however to represent the en- 
tire number who can not write. Every teacher who has 
taught in a large manufacturing district has observed, that 
there is a class of scholars, not inconsiderable in number, who 
never reach the higher departments, even of a graded school. 
They pass from the Alphabet Room to the Primary, from 
the Primary to the Secondary, and there graduate, or enter 
the Junior only to remain until their parents find a situation 
for them in the cotton mill or work shop. With very many, 
their school days are over before they have attained the age 
of twelve. They have learned to read, but not to write, for 
that is only taught “higher up,” and thus they are left to grow 
up in ignorance of an art so important. Do you say that 
this is not the fault of the school, but of the parents, or the 
misfortune of their poverty? We reply not so, if such schol- 
ars can be taught writing in the lower departments. Can 
they? We reply affirmatively. Most scholars receive some 
instruction in drawing while in the Primary Room. For 
that purpose the slate and blackboard are used. In order to 
impress their minds with the form of the Roman letters, they 
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are taught “to print.” Even those primary teachers, most 
zealous in object teaching have overlooked the fact, or rather 
have never looked upon it at all, that “ Form” can be culti- 
vated as well by making the script letters, and in practicing 
the elements, as in forming Hexagons, Triangles and Paral- 
lelopipedons. Most primary rooms are furnished with 
alphabetical charts of the Roman letters. Along side, a chart 
of the Script should be saspended. As soon as the scholars 
have learned the former, and commenced reading, let the 
latter be taught them. There is yet one thing needed in the 
Primary and Secondary rooms, which we commend to the 
consideration of Schoo] Book Publishers, and that is a Pri- 
mary Reader printed in the Script of the same number in 
the series, as the one printed in Roman. Scholars could 
then be taught to read writing, and thus become familiar 
with connected letters before learning to form them. ‘The 
zealous teacher can supply this deficiency by writing on the 
blackboard some of the short stories, selected from the Pri- 
mary reader. This may seem a questionable innovation. 
It is nevertheless practical. 

As soon as they are promoted into the Secondary, they 
should be exercised in the copy-book. ‘Take No. 1, in some 
series. The trouble occasioned by the use of ink need be 
no objection. Use lead pencils. Let these be of proper and 
uniform length, and kept in the teacher’s desk, except during 
the writing exercise. Scholars can be taught how “to hold 
the pen” 
The teacher should have a system for the distribution and 
collection of books and pencils, so as to avoid confusion. 
Beside the teacher must be familiar with some good system 
of Penmanship, or be able to originate and employ some effi- 
cient plan of instruction in order to carry the school up, 
step by step, from the simplest lines and elements, to the 
formation of letters and words. On her desk there should be 
a book in which should be neatly pasted the choicest speci- 
mens of such letters as the scholars have practiced upon. 

If the teacher is skilful, zealous and endowed with na- 
tive born tact, she can present many incentives for her schol- 


quite as well with a pencil as with a penholder. 
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ars to execute well the letter or word to be imitated. If she 
is persistent in her eudeavors she can materially lessen the 
number of such as go out of the school room into the work- 
shop and factory, unable to write. H.-C. D. 


CLASS DRILLS IN ORAL SPELLING. 

Require the copying of the spelling lesson on siate or 
paper as an indispensable part of ils preparation. ‘The eye 
rmoust be trained to recognize the written form of words. If 
the lesson is written carelessly or incorrectly, require the work 
to be done over. Young pupils should be required to divide 
words into syllables by means of a hyphen—not a dash. The 
length of the hyphen as compared with the width of the letter 
0, should be noticed. Too great a distance between the syl- 
lables destroys the natural appearance of words, and thus 
subverts one very important object of the exercise of writing 
the lesson. 

To secure accuracy in copying the spelling lesson, require 
your classes “to read the words assigned from the slate— 
not from the book. Without some such check, pupils will 
form careless habits in copying, and thus fail to fix the exact 
written form of words in the mind. In this reading exercise 
the words should be properly divided into syllables, and each 
syllable correctly pronounced. The pupils should not be per- 
mitted to pitch their voices upon a high key, and draw! out 
the words as if each was to be heard by the distant hills. 
The “spelling tone,” so common in our schools, is an intol- 
erable nuisance. The other extreme of mumbling the words, 
should be carefully avoided. Each element and syllable 
should be enunciated distinctly, in a full, natural tone of 
voice. , 

As soon as classes can write with sufficient facility, the 
spelling exercise should be conducted, in advance lessons, by 
requiring the words to be written from dictation. 'The words 
may be examined by the pupils by exchanging slates (if a 
school is honest), or by a few pupils selected on account of 
their accuracy, or by the teacher. 
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In addition to the above suggestions, we offer a few prac- 
tical hints on the conducting of the spelling exercise when 
the pupils spell orally—a task requiring high skill on the 
part of the teacher. 

Alwaus have a high standard. As a general rule, teachers 
of spelling assign too many words for a lesson. No more 
words should be assigned than a pupil can fully master with 
reasonable diligence. Instead of being able to spell most of 
the words pronounced, he should spell every word with accu- 
racy and certainty. ‘This should be the standard. Anything 
less than this is evidence of a want of thoroughness. If pu- 
pils know they can miss one word ‘creditably they will care 
less about missing two or even more. We have known 
teachers to fix their standard even lower than one word, 
looking upon two or three failures in twice as many trials as 
very creditable spelling. Indeed, many teachers have no 
standard at all. We are aware that perfect accuracy can not 
be secured in classes composed of pupils of unequal! attain- 
ments. A few failures may be made to occur. Still this 
fact does not make the standard a nominal one. Perfect 
accuracy is the aim of the pupil; for this he studies. Even 
one failure disappoints and nerves him to the effort “to do 
better.” 

In addition to the requirement of accuracy, the teacher 
should secure the spelling of every word before the pupil is 
released from the task. An excellent plan is to require the 
pupil to write each word missed by him from ten to twenty 
times on slate or paper. The teacher should see that the 
work is neatly and accurately done. Another plan is to re- 
quire pupils to remember every failure, and write the words 
missed upon the blackboard. The words may be kept upon 
the board, spelled daily, and finally all reviewed weekly or 
monthly, or both. This can be easily done, if very few fail- 
ures occur, ard in well drilled classes this can always be se- 
cured. Interest your pupils in spelling; be interested your- 
self; abhor poor spelling; set your face against it; and good 
spelling will crown your efforts. 

Permit but one trial ona word. The once very common 
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error of permitting pupils—especially young pupils—to try 
a second time, before regarding their efforts a failure, is even 
more ruinous in its influence, than a low standard in regard 
to the number of words missed. If a pupil can not spell a 
word correctly the first time, he does not know its orthogra- 
phy. A success or failure after that is the result of mere 
guessing. It is true that correct spelling on the first trial 
may be a lucky guess. The skillful teacher will, however, 
soon learn to detect a doubt, and give the pupil the benefit 
of a second guess which may not prove so fortunate! 

We need not condemn the pernicious habit of helping pu- 
pils through a word by shakes and nods of the head, by ap- 
proving smiles and telling frowns, and all that sort of folly. 
Such conduct is a vice in the school-room, and should be 
eradicated. The teacher guilty of it ought to be summarily 
expelled as a nuisance. And yet we have seen teachers of 
small children go even farther than this, by actually articula- 
ting the letters. We now recall one or two instances of ex- 
amining a class with the teacher at our back trying to fele- 
graph what she had been accustomed to communicate with 
less trouble! 

The practice of permitting pupils to assist each other by 
signs, whispering, etc., makes the spelling exercise a farce 
and a mockery. If this is done by the pupil adroitly and 
deceitfully, it becomes an abomination. Such an exercise 
might very properly be called a lesson in lying by means of 
spelling. A drill in spelling should throw the pupil upon his 
own knowledge and resources, completely and thoroughly. 
There should be no guessing or assisting. 

Try to make pupils miss. The custom of pronouncing all 
the words of a spelling lesson in order and each word but 
once, is a dull and alrnost useless routine. One object of a 
spelling exercise is to fix the exact orthography of each word 
in the memory; to “set” the impressions received during 
study. Now the orthography of most English words is nat- 
ural or easy ; other words are spelt arfificial/y, and are known 
as difficult words. The orthography of the word men, for 
example, is natural an‘! is remembered without special effort ; 
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the word mien, on the contrary, is artificial, and is liable to 
be misspelled. These difficult words in each lesson should 
receive the most attention. They should be pronounced and 
repronounced, and in such a manner as to make each pupil 
know he is right. The habit of saying neat, only whena 
word is missed, and always pronouncing another word as 
soon as the last is spelled correctly, should be avoided. This 
is an assistance to the pupil, and destroys self-reliance. He 
knows from the last pupil’s spelling how not to spell the 
word, and is thus assisted to speli it correctly. 

Words whether spelled correctly or incorrectly should often 
be passed to other pupils, and always in such a manner as to 
prevent one pupil’s depending upon the spelling of another. 
We regard this an important suggestion. The best teacher 
of oral spelling we have ever known, was very skillful in this 
direction. “ Next” simply passed the word to another for his 
spelling and neither the tone nor countenance of the teacher 
gave a trace of a decision as to the last pupil’s effort. Indeed 
the “evidences” were very liable to mislead the dependent pupil. 
Her spelling classes were always wide awake and attentive ; 
for while her pupils generally spelled “ by turn” the except- 
ions were so numerous that each member was obliged to 
spell, mentally at least, every word. No one really knew to 
whom a word was coming for a second trial. It was very 
likely to fall just where it was least expected. She pronounced 
the words rapidly, and the spelling was instantaneous, if at 
all. In a few weeks, she established among a class of care- 
less, guessing, uncertain, blundering spellers, habits of accu- 
racy and certainty. Her pupils did not use each other for 
crutches. She tried to make her pupils miss, and when she 
could not succeed, she called the exercise “a good recitation.” 

An excellent plan to secure independence in a spelling 
class is always to pronounce the next word, not indicatiag 
whether tbe last word was spelled correctly or incorrectly. 
If a word is spelled wrong, it is the business of the pupil 
to notice the error and correct it before spelling the word as- 
signed to him. All who permit a misspelled word to pass 
should be marked as failing. 
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Pronounce the words correctly. There are two very com- 
mon errors in pronouncing words. One consists in giving a 
wrong vowel sound in unaccented syllables. This is some- 
times done humanely to keep pupils from missing. The 
word grammar, for example, is pronounced, without accent, 
gram-mar ; edible, ed-i-ble; vanity, van-i-ty; syllable, syl-/a- 
ble, ete. 

The other error is the opposite of this, and consists in 
mumbling all unaccented syllables, omitting consonant ele- 
ments, and reducing all short vowels to an obscure short u 
ort. The word excellent, for example, is pronounced ez- 
sulunt ; government, gov-ur-munt; separate, sep-rit, etc. It 
is true that the vowels have alike the sound of short wu, in 
many words. In other words, however, equally if not more 
numerous, each of these vowels has its own short sound, 
though obscure. The voice should certainly mark the dif- 
ference between these short vowels in unaccented syllables, 
whenever such difference exists. 

Every word should be pronounced in a spelling exercise 
precisely as it would be spoken in distinct, slow reading. 
The voice should be natural. Avoid the “spelling tone.” 
Unless the pupil is deaf, never repeat a syllable by itself. 

Secure the correct pronunciation of each syllable. We 
find very few classes taught to pronounce the first syliable of 
such words as away, afraid, enough, Italian, etc., or the last 
syllable of pity, lily, many, shadowy, ete. In speaking these 
words, what element represents the single vowel? This 
sound should be given as the pronunciation of the syllable 
in spelling. 

It is also quite common to permit pupils to pronounce 
syllables incorrectly. The third syllable of hypocrisy, for 
example, is pronounced as a syllable with i long, but as a 
part of the word with i short. Now each syllable should be 
pronounced by itself precisely as when the whole word is 
spoken. Great care should be taken to avoid the error, 
which is found in some of our readers, of separating final 
ed from the preceding letters, when it is not thus separated 
in the proper pronunctation of the word. Hatched (pro- 
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nounced hatcht) should not be divided into two syllables, as 
hatch-ed. The ed should be united with the other letters, 
and the whole pronounced as a word of one syllable. 

Review often and advance slowly. The practice of taking 
classes half through a speller every term is a great mistake. 
The mere fact that a class can spell all the words of a les- 
son the next minute after closing the book, is no evidence 
that the same can be done in one week, one day, or even in 
ove hour. But the value of a spelling exercise depends 
upon the permanency of its influence. If lesson after lesson 
is assigned, spelled, passed by, and forgotten, the exercise is 
in a measure profitless. The orthography of words can 
only be fixed in the memory by constant and persistent 
reviews. ‘The difficult words of the preceding lesson or 
lessons should be brought up daily. Nor is this enough. 
Let every fifth exercise be a review of the last four. 

The plan of examining classes upon every ten lessons of 
the speller before permitting them to advance, is a good one. 
The test should be thorough and searching. At least ninety- 
five per cent. of the words pronounced should be spelled 
correctly as a condition of advancement. If a perfect stan- 
dard is insisted upon in each daily exercise, not more than 
five per cent. of the difficult words of ten lessons should be 
missed in an oral test or examination. Proceed with the 
next ten lessons in the same manner. Review and examine. 
Then review the preceding ten lessons, and examine the 
class on the twenty lessons. Then advance ten more lessons, 
reviewing and examining as before. Drill, drill, pritt.— 
Ohio Educational Monthly. 


For the Common 6chool Journal. 
THE MISSIONARY’S DREAM. 
BY REV. 8. J. WHITON. 
It was a tropic land. The sultry sun 
Of noontide poured down his fiery beams o’er 
Sandy plain, and grove of palm and cocoa. 
They blazed on many a hill-top, where the 
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Rays of God’s own Word had never shone. They 
Lit luxuriant vales, teeming with fruits 

And flowers and richest verdure, and smiling 

In all the beauty of perpetual 

Spring ;—and yet there Eden-spots were veiled in 
Deepest darkness, for here had never flowed 

The Gospel’s sweetly-sounding words. 


Weary 
And long had been his morning labors, and 
The tired workman sat him down to rest. He 
Was a Herald of the Cross,—one to whose 
Soul God’s voice had spoken, “ Go ye far hence, 
And break the Bread of Life to hungering ones.” 
And gladly he had left his own sweet home, 
Far o’er the waters, and sundered every 
Tender tie that bound him to his native 
Land. He girded on his armor, and went 
Forth to labor in the distant vineyard ; 
And through many a changing scene of light 
And shade, his Father’s hand had led him up 
Till now. Slowly his mind ran back o’er all 
The past, and in the sadness of his soul 
He cried; “Where is the fruit of all my toils? 
Where are the golden harvest-sheaves gathered 
From these white fields? Where is the seed I’ve sown 
In weakness and in tears? Where are the souls 
I’ve led to God? I’ve tried to gather home 
The erring ones,—to win the heathen to 
The fold of Christ,—to lift the standard of 
The Cross where’er I went ; and yet alas, 
How many, 0 how many! who ot’t have 
Heard the blessed path of life described, have 
Turned away and still kept on in sin. And 
For these pr&cious souls how oft I’ve toiled and 
Wept and prayed, and prayed and wept and toiled 
Again. I know the work is God’s, and will 
At last prevail, but oh how sad to see 
The fruit so long delayed.” 


He slept and dreamed 
An angel stood beside him, and, as if 
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In answer to these musings, spoke: “ Faint not, 

O servant of the living God. To sow 

The seed is thine,—tis God’s to give the fruit. 

Sow thou besides all waters, and thou shalt 

Not sow in vain. The seed will never die. 

The harvest-time will surely come,—not as 

Thy feeble arm hath marked it out, perchance, 
But in God’s own best way and time. Thy words 
May seem all powerless midst the hosts of 

Sin, but at thy side there walketh one, the 

Lord of Hosts, before whom bend the stoutest 
Hearts,—He will send home the truth.- Have faith in 
Him, for He hath promised, and is ever 

Faithful. Thy Father knows thine inmost soul, 
And every secret tear, and sight and prayer, 

Have left a record in the Book of Heaven. 

Be faithful unto death, and thou shalt have 

A crown of life adorned with many a gem, 

The seals of souls whom God hath given thee. 
Nor shall thine earthly path be very dark. 

There’s joy in doing good—that joy is thine. 
Sometimes the gates of glory are ajar, 

And beams of Heaven’s own light shall shine upon 
Thy soul, and thou shalt catch some lingering notes 
Of anthems pealed from golden lyres, and breathe 
The odorous airs of Paradise. But 

Sweeter far are those dear words of Him who 
Sent thee to thy work, “ Lo, I am with you 
Always, even to the end?” 


Goopv Horr, West AFRICA. 


For the Common School Journal. 
ILLS. STATE TRACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Tus Association held its twelfth annual meeting at Joliet 
—a town about forty miles west of Chicago—Dec. 26th, 27th 
and 28th, 1865. It was a gratifying success. Over two 
hundred of the best educators of. the state were present, 
among whom were Richard Edwards, President of the Nor- 
mal University, J. L. Pickard, Supt. of schools in Chicago, 
Newton Bateman, Supt. Public Instruction, and N. C. Na- 
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son, Publisher of the Illinois Teacher. The exercises in 
vocal music were conducted by Prof. Geo. F. Root of Chi- 
cago in his usual happy manner. Prof. Root is widely known 
in musical circles, both east and west, as a model teacher of 
music—vocal as well as instrumental. Prof. Mark Bailey, 
of Yale College, gave a lecture on the subject of elocution 
and reading. Prof. Bailey showed himself master of the 
subject, and was highly extolled by all who heard him. Ex- 
ercises in vocal culture were given by Professors T. H. Met- 
calf of Normal, and A. A. Griffith of Batavia. The discus- 
sions, addresses and other exercises of the Association were 
of the highest order. ‘The meeting was pronounced by all 
as one of the most successful and instructive of its kind 
ever held in the state. Pres. Edwards continues his labors 
as editor-in-chief of the Teacher another year. Prof. 8. H. 
White of Chicago edits the Mathematical Department. In 
the hands of such men, the Teacher can but be a success. 
We are informed by the publisher that its circulation has 
doubled during the past month. The friends of education 
in Illinois are untiring in their efforts to promote a course of 
instruction that shall compare favorably with any of her 
sister states. E. H. P. 
CuiLuicorse, Ill. 





Errect or Goop Reapine.—A correspondent of the New 
York Observer says: “ The pleasure of listening to a good 
reader, was never better illustrated than by a little ten-year 
old girl of our acquaintance, a few sabbaths ago. The cir- 
cumstances of the household were such as to render it nec- 
essary for her to be sent alone to church. That day the theme 
of the discourse was the Heavenly City. It was distinctly 
and beautifully read, and when the child returned home, she 
said: ‘Father, did you ever read the twenty-first chapter of 
Revelations, in the Bible?’ ‘Certainly,’ was the reply. 
‘ But did, you ever read it aloud to us here at home?’ ‘I 
think so,’ he answered. ‘ Well, father, I dont think you ever 
did; for Mr. F., the minister, read it in church to-day, and it 
was just as if he had taken a pencil and paper, and pictured 
it right out before us.” 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 





State. Location. Name of Principals. 
California, San Francisco, George W. Menns. 
Connecticut, New Britain, David N. Camp. 
Illinois, Normal, Richard Edwards. 
Iowa, Iowa City, David Wells. 
Maine, Farmington, George M. Gage. 
Maryland, Baltimore, M. A. Newell. 
Massachusetts, Westfield, John W. Dickinson. 

“ Framingham, George N. Bigelow. 
. Bridgewater, Abraham B. Boyden. 
e Salem, Daniel B. Hagar. 
Michigan, Ypsilanti, 
Minnesota, Winona, William F. Phelps. 
New Jersey, Trenton, John S. Hart. 

New York, Albany, Oliver Arey. 
Pennsylvania, Millersville, J. P. Wickersham. 
« Edinboro, J. A. Cooper. 

« Mansfield, Fordyce A. Allen. 


NATIONAL NORMAL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
President—Richard Edwards, Normal, Illinois. 
Vice President—John 8S. Hart, Trenton, New Jersey. 


* —David N. Camp, New Britain, Conn. 
“ —K. A. Sheldon, Oswego, New York. 
“ — William F. Phelps, Winona, Min. 


Secretary—Daniel B. Hagar, Salem, Mass. 
Treasurer—J. P. Wickersham, Millersville, Pa. 

Annual Meeting—The Association meets the day before 
the annual meeting of the National Tcachers’ Association, 
and at the same place with that Association. 





CONN. NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Tue winter term of the Normal Schoo] has just commenced. 
By a law of the last legislature, power was given to those in 
charge of the school to examine candidates, and reject such 
as were not found properly qualified. ‘The board of educa- 
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tion have directed this power to be exercised, and its benefi- 
cial results are already seen on the school. At the examin- 
ation last term three candidates were rejected as unqualified, 
and six others were admitted only on condition that their 
deficiencies should be made up within four weeks. The 
State Board and the faculty of the school have recommended 
applicants for admission‘not to present themselves till thor- 
oughly qualified to pass the requisite examination. The class 
examined this tegm were admitted, with results much higher 
than have usually been obtained. 

The senior class this year is larger than any senior class 
which has been connected with the school before for many 
years.— True Citizen. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 

Darien. Fitch’s Home for the soldiers, located in this town was 
incorporated by the General Assembly in 1864. It was formally 
dedicated in July of the same year, and opened for the reception of 
disabled soidiers, and for the support and education of the children of 
such soldiers. Few soldiers have been received, but the applications 
to have the children accommodated have far exceeded the room yet 
provided. A new building is now in process of erection which will 
much increase the capacity of the institution. It was constituted a 
school district by the last legislature, and a good school has been or- 
ganized. Nearly forty children are now provided for and well in- 
structed. 


MansrieLp. We learn that Mr. Edwin Whitney of this place 
has recovered $11,500 from the boy who set fire to his boarding school, 
by which it was burned down a few months since. We believe the 
boy attended school but one day, so that his short term was expensive. 
We know Mr. Whitney as an efficient teacher, and we hope that his 
school may be re-established as successful as ever. 


WALLinGroRD. The two districts nearest the center of this place 
have been consolidated, and it is now proposed to build a good school 
house which will accommodate three hundred and fifty or four hundred 
children. ‘The want of a good graded school has long been felt here. 
We hope soon to see one established worthy of the town, which will 
afford the opportunity necessary for the education of all of proper 
age to be found in public schools. 
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West Hartrorp. The Center district of this place have just 
completed a fine brick school house 26 by 40 feet, two stories high 
with slate roof, at a cost of $4,000. When completely furnished with 
modern fixtures throughout, this house will be fully equal to any in 
any country town in the state. 


Sr. Joun’s Cortece—Barnarp. Hon. Henry Barnard, LL.D. 
has been appointed to the presidency of St. John’s College, Annapolis, 
Maryland, and has, we believe, entered upon the duties of his office. 
Mr. Barnard’s labors in Connecticut and, Rhode Island have resulted 
in great benefits to both of these states.in the advancement of the 
cause of education. We believe that he will carry to the institution 
of which he is now president, the requisites for its successful re organ- 
ization, and will be able to aid in an important manner, the further- 
ance of educational interests in Maryland. 


Norwicn—A.tien. J. W. Allen, Esq., late @rincipal of the 
Grammar School in the Central district, Norwich, has been presented 
with a handsome writing desk and book case by the pupils and citizens 
of that district. The desk was made by Messrs. Gilbert and Lane 
ata cost of about $300. We condense the above from the Aurora, 
and are glad to have an opportunity to record the presentation of so 
proper a testimonial to a teacher who has so faithfully and success- 
fully conducted for ten years, one of the best public schools in the 
state. We hope Mr. Allen’s influence and energy will still be exerted 
for the welfare of schools. 


TaniFFvILLe. The new school house in this village is completed. 
The building is pleasantly situated on an elevated lot with a fine 
prospect. It is 60 ft. by 32, with front projection, 2816 ft. It has 
four study rooms 31 28 ft, with clothes rooms, wardrobes, sinks, &c. 
Height of rooms; basement 12 ft., first story 12 ft., second story 14 
ft. The rooms are furnished with desks and seats from J. L. Russ: 
Boston. Cost of building, $13,000. Much credit is due to the build- 
ing committee for the faithful manner in which they have performed 
their duties in securing so fine a school-house for this village. The 
school has opened with 225 pupils under the charge of an accom- 
plished teacher, Mr. G. Holcombe of New York, who has compe 
tent assistants in the different departments. 
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PERIODICALS. 


The AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EpucatTIon, edited by Henry Barn- 
ard, LL.D. The December number of this valuable quarterly has 
been received. Its contents are “ Public school Teaching—Can it be 
made a Profession?” by Professor Jewell of the State Normal School, 
Albany. “Educational Conventions and Associations in Connecticut 
—Vermont—Michigan—-and Pennsylvania,” a separate article for 
each state, with Biographical sketches of presidents of these associa- 
tions. “ Teachers’ Seminaries or Normal Schools in the United 
States; Sunday Schools and the American Sunday School Union; 
Irish endowed schools ; Public instruction in Hanover; School Arch- 
itecture ; National Teachers’ Association; and Educational Associa- 
tions of the United States.” It also contains portraits of Theron 
Baldwin, A. Pagish, Charles Davies, David N. Camp, Hiram Orcutt, 
Ira Mahew, J. M. Gregory, C. R. Coburn, J. F. Stoddard, F. A. 
Allen, S. P. Bates, and J. B. Wickersham. This Journal is almost 
invaluable to professional teachers, and there is no other work in this 
country which furnishes the educational information it contains. 

Terms, $4.00 a year in advance. 


The Norta American Review. This quarterly is to continue 
the current year under the charge of Prof. James Russell Lowell 
and Charles Elliott Norton, Esq. The high literary character it has 
sustained in the past wiil be maintained. The January number con- 
tains several articles of especial importance at this period in our nation’s 
history, and others which will have a permanent value. Its contents 
are: “The Conditions of Art in America; Climatology in the United 
States; Ducal Mantua; Our Financial Future; Courts of Concil- 
iation; Henry Clay; Hours of Labor; The Present State of the 
Prison Discipline Question ; Children’s books of the year ; The Pres- 
ident’s Message; Critical Notices.” 

Terms, six dollars a year, or one dollar and fifty cents per number. 
Ticknor and Fields, Boston. 


“Every SATURDAY,” is the title of a new literary weekly the first 
number of which appeared the first week in January. Each number 
will contain thirty-two large octavo pages printed in double columns 


with an engraved title. It will contain selections from the best for- 
eign literature. Published by Ticknor and Fields, Boston. Terms, 
single numbers, ten cents, Five Dollars a year. 
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Watersury American. This valuable paper has been enlarged 
to eight columns on a page, and it is well worthy the prosperity it en- 
joys. We have known its veteran editor for eighteen years, as a good 
friend of schools, and a ready advocate of educational improvements. 
He was secretary of the first Teachers’ Convention held in the Nau- 
gatuck valley in 1847, and by his accurate reports, and the free us 
of his paper did much to extend the benefits of that meeting. His 
journal has ever recognized the importance of public education, and 
advocated judicious measures for increasing the value of schools. 


Biackwoop’s EprnspurcH MaGazine. We have received the 
Dec. No. of the reprint of this Magazine. The first article is part 
fourth of “Memoirs of the Confederate war for independence,” by 
Col. Van Borcke, chief of staff to J. E. B. Stuart. It gives a de- 
tailed account of Stewart’s raid into Maryland, the visit of the writer 
to Gen. Fitz John Porter’s head-quarters, and the events transpiring 
in September and October, 1862, viewed from the rebel side. The 
other articles are “ Miss Majoribanks ; The Handy House-Book ; Sir 
Brook Fossbrook; Our Invisible Capital A brace of Travelers ;”— 
giving an account of the travel of Vambery in Central Asia and Pal- 
grave in Arabia, “ Educators,” and “ Cornelius O. Dowd, upon Men 
and Women.” The article on Educators has valuable suggestions on 
the development of natural talents and the serveillance of children, 
and contains humorous criticisms on some English schemes of educa- 
tion. L. Scott & Co., N. Y. 

Harper’s MaGazine. Harper’s Magazine for February is just 
received. Its contents are “ Blackwell’s Island Lunatic Asylum illus- 
trated; Euthanasy; Heroic Deeds of Heroic men; Charles Ellet and 
his Naval Steam Rams; Sweet Clover; The Red Jacket Medal; 
The Witnesses; Armadale; To the Unreturning Braves; Diamonds 
and other Gems; Christmas Events; The Holidays; The March to 
the Sea; Charlotte Bronte’s Lucy Snowe; Winning his Spurs; 
Names of Places; Editor’s Easy Chair; Monthly Record of Cur- 
rent events and the Editor’s Drawer.” 


Harpers’ WeeEkty. The tenth volume of Harpers’ Weekly 
commenced the first week in January. This popular illustrated paper 
is devoted to literature, art, social life and politics. Each number 
contains something new and interesting to the general reader, and 
the illustrations are ever attractive to children. Terms: Magazine 


and Weekly each $4 per year. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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Tue AtLantic Montuty. The February number of this mag- 
azine is its one hundredth issue. It was never before so popular as 
to day, or welcomed by so many readers. This number continues 
“Passages from Hawthorne’s Note Book,” “Doctor Johns.” “ The 
Chimney Corner,” and “Griffith Gaunt.” The other articles are 
“English Opinion on the American War; The Freedmen’s Story ; 
Three Months among the Reconstructionists,” all pertaining to our 
country; “Two Pictures,” a poem; “The Origin of the Gypsies; 
Court Cards; A Landscape Painter,” and “ Riviera di Ponente.” 
Terms: $4.00 a year. 


’ 


“Our Youne Fourks.” The children watch with interesi the ar- 


rival of this monthly, and “ the Old Folks” are glad to get it after 
the younger members of the family have read it. The February 
number has several humorous illustrated articles which will exercise 
the imagination, while there are others equally well suited to exercise 
the judgment and reasoning powers. Terms: $2.00. 


Tue JournaAL. To Susscrisers. The low price of the Journal 
will not admit of outlay in the employment of agents, but if each 
subscriber will renew his subscription at once, and interest others so 
as to extend its circulation, it is believed that its usefulness may be 
materially increased. 

The present number will be sent to all subscribers of last year. 
If any subscriber does not wish to continue the Journal, he is re- 


quested to return it at once, with his name and post office address 
Terms: One Dollar a year, payable in advance. 


GF The Journal and Atlantic Monthly for 1866, together, Four 
Dollars. The Journal and Our Young Folks, Two Dollars and a 
half. 

All remittances, letters and communications should be addressed to 
the editor, New Britain. 

BOOK NOTICES. 
A Hanp Boox or LATIN Poetry, by J. Hanson and W. J. Rolfe. Cros 
by and Ainsworth, Boston. 

A book much needed and one that will be highly prized by all who use it. 
Containing selections from Ovid, Virgil and Horace. It combines in one 
neat volume all the Latin Poetry required for admission to the prominent 
colleges, and hence is valuable on the score of economy alone. 

In the text, the editors have followed those authorities considered most 
reliable by the prominent classical instructors of the day. But after all, the 
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main virtue in the book, as it appearsto us, and we consider it a great virtue 
is in the notes. Most editors in the classics seem to forget what these have 
not forgotten, that the main end of reading Dead Languages is not to secure 
a translation with the least possible effort, but to obtain mental drill. And 
the student who uses this work, will not find the difficult labor all performed 
to his hand as is too much the case with authors and many other editors. But 
he will find notes telling him where to take hold of a difficult passage to the 
best advantage. In this department the editors have succeded admirably 
We could have wished to see the notes upon the page with text in all cases 
but that is not an essential point. ‘The book is published in the neat work- 
ing style for which Crosby and Ainsworth are justly celebrated, and we 
most heartily commend it to all students of Latin Poetry. 

New Hep to ReEapInG For THE LittLe Fovks, R. G. Hibbard & Co. 

Hartford. 

The set of cards published with the above title is designed to aid begin- 
ners in learning to read upon a plan which has been tested and approved by 
many successful teachers. A portion of the cards have printed on them 
cuts of familiar objects with the names in large and small type, while another 
portion have the words without the pictures, but with short sentences. The 
use of these cards, it is believed, will make the first step in reading pleasant 
and help to overcome many of thé obstacles formerly encountered in this 
elementary exercise. 


MorE VALUABLE THAN Treasury Notes.—How that old cynic, Sam 
Johnson, would have revelled through Webster’s massive new Unabridged ! 
How he would have gloated over its magnificent letter-press and its illustra- 
tions, beautiful as new Treasury Notes, and much more valuable to the stu- 
dent. The Merriams have incurred a fabulous expense in having the whole 
work rewritten, reset, recast and republished. It is not a mere revision, but 
a reconstruction. Tosecure excellence in typography, it comes from the 
Riverside Press, which is all that need be said about its mechanical execu- 
tion. It is a marvelous specimen of learning, labor, research and taste. It 
is by far the greatest literary work of the age—Baltimore American. 
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GREEN'S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


The attention of teachers and others is invited to this widely known series of Eng- 
lish Grammars, which is the matured result of a long and careful study of the lan 
guage itself, as well as of the best methods of teaching it. The system by which the 
principles of the language are here exhibited is simple and easy of attainment, and 
differs in many essential particulars from that of any other author. Professor 
Greene’s connection with public schools, normal schools, and teachers’ institutes, has 
given him peculiar facilities for adapting a series of text-books to the wants of the 
different grades of schools; and his success is best manifested by the great popularity 
which these Grammars have attained. 

The books intended as a connected series are 

I. THE "NTRODUCTION. 
Il, THE ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
Ill, THE ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

Either of these. is complete in itself, and may be used independently of the others} 

These Grammars are the sole text-books on this subject in the public schools of 
many of our principal cities and towns, and are also used in a large number of the 
best private schools throughout the country. 

Form David N. Camp, State Superintendent of Connecticut, and Principal of State 
Normal School. 


Greene’s English Grammars have been in use in the Connecticut State Normal 
School, and in the model schools connected therewith, for more than ten years, and 
have given almost universal satisfaction. I know of no books that have better stood 
the test of use in classes than Greene’s Grammars and Analysis, and I have found no 
better grammar scholars in the schools of this state than those taught on the system 
of Professor Greene. 

The Series furnishes books suitable for different grades of schools, and adapted to 
the best methods of teaching the English language. 





From the late Lorin Andrews, President of Kenyon College, and formerly Superintendent 
of the Massillon Union School. 


With great cheerfulness I give my hearty and unqualified approbation of Professor 
Greene's English Grammars. During the past year we have used them exclusively 
in the Massillon Union School, and after the fairest and most thorough of all tests— 
the searching ordeal of a year’s trial in the recitation-room—they have more than 
equaled our expectations. I shall, on all proper occasions, recommend them to teach- 
ers and school officers as the grammars for all grades of our schools. 


WARREN’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES, 


WARREN’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN’S COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN'S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN’S PHYSICAL AND OUTLINE CHARTS, 7 TABLETS (in preparation.) 
These books form a complete geographical course, adapted to all grades of schools. 
They have recently been thoroughly revised, and now contain all new political and 
territorial changes, with statistics from the census of 1860. The maps and engrav- 
ings are of the very highest order of excellence, and in all the books the maps are in 
same volume with the descriptive text. The series is now used in most of the prin- 
cipal cities and towns of the United States, and has given great satisfaction wherever 
it has been adopted. 
For introductory terms or further information address 
J. B. COWPERTHWAITE, Pricapecpnr, 
April, 1865. or F. E. PEASLEE, care of BROWN & GROSS, Harrrorp 
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SARGENT’S 
ENTIRELY NEW 


SERTES OF READERS, 


AND PRONOUNCING SPELLER. 


The Standard Primer, Part Second—(Illustrated.) Pages, 72 
a ss First Reader “ “ a - mw 
“ “ Second “ “ “ “ “ 216 
- - Third “* “ “ e * 216 
“ “ Fourth “ “ 4“ ss 836 
s“ “ Fifth “ “ os “« €=6298 
“ — Pronouncing Spelling Book, “ 168 


In consequence of the great success of Mr. EPES SARGENT, in his 
o— ot preparing Readers for schools, there has been a large demand 
or new books from him; and he has consequently prepared an entirely new 
and approved Series of Readers. 

The smaller books are beautifully illustrated, and all those improvements, 
which constant consultation with our best teachers has suggested are included. 

62 We defy contradiction in saying that the Series is the Best, the Hand- 
somest, the most Carefully Prepared, and, we may add, the Cheapest, ever 
published. 

Mr. Sargent’s long experience, careful scholarship, high culture as a lite- 
rary man, and acknowledged taste, added to his admitted success in On® 
Series of Readers, of which millions are sold annually, are a guarantee that 
committees will find it for the interest of schools to examine his New Series 
before making any change. 

& The most striking evidence of his previous success may be found in 
the extent to which the latest compilers of Readers and Speakers have made 
use of his original labors in selection; his works appearing to have been 

Tae MaGazine from which compilers have taken nearly two-thirds of 
their pieces. 


just issued, by far the most scientific and practical book of its class before the 
public. The ELOCUTIONARY INTRODUCTION embraces all the in- 
tsruction of any practical value; and the Reading-Lessons comprise the best 
elocutionary pieces inthe language. It is eminently a book For THE TIMES 
AND UP WITH THE TIMES. 


SARGENT’S NEW PRONOUNCING SPELLER, 
has among its features a NEw AND ImprovepD System or NOTATION, an 
ALPHABETICAL INDEX OF REPRESENTATIVE Worps, and is exciting the 


greatest interest among teachers, for the thoroughness and ingenuity of its 
systeu of indiecating pronunciation. ‘ 


Copies for examination furnished on receipt of $2. 


JOHN L. SHORRY, Publisher, 
March—1865.—ly. 13 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 








VALUABLE EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 
Published by J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO,, Philadelphia. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


Metnops or InstrucTION: Or, that part of the Philosophy of Education which 
treats of the Nature of the several branc * s of Knowledge, and the methods of teach- 
ing them according to that Nature. By James Pyle Wickersham, A. M., Principal 
Pennsyivania State Normal School at Millersville. 12mo. $1.75 

Ritrer’s CoMPARATIVE GEoGRAPHY. Lectures on Comparative Ge ograp hy, by 
Carl Ritter, late Professor of Geography in the University of Berlin. Translate d for 
the use of Seminaries and Colleges by Rev. Wm. L. Gage. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.50 

State Normal School, Millersville, Pa., April 27th, 1865. 

I have read Ritter’s “ Comparative Geography,” as translated by Wi illiam L. Gage, 
with very great satisfaction. It is a < -om prehe nsive, compact, an d clear statement of 
the great principles of Geographical Science. Geography, as presented in our ordi- 
nary treatises, is notat all a science, but merely a collection of facts and fragments; 
in this book, however, all dets uils find their proper place ina me ag ical system. No 
teacher of Ge ography should be without the book. . P. WickERSHAM. 

ScHOOL Economy: A Treatise on the Preparation, TO a Employment, 
Government, and Authorities of Schools. By }. ames P yle Wickersham, A. M., Prin- 
cipal of the Penn. State Normai School at Millersville. 12mo. $1.50. 

From the Massachusetts Teacher. 

We heartily invite the readers of the Teacher to examine this excellent volume, be- 
lieving that it will tend to hasten the time when teaching will be recognized as a pro- 
fession, and the teacher be so fitted for his work as to command the respect of the 
wise and good. 

MrntTat Geometry: Or, Generalizations of Geometrical Demonstrations in Planes, 
Solids, and Splerics. Designed as a Manual for Teachers and for Students of High 
Schools, Norma! Schools, and Colleges, and intended to subserve the sam< purpose in 
Geometrical Science as a Mental Arithmetic in Arithmetical Science. By Henry H. 
Holloway. 12mo. $1.50. . e 

From E. Otis Kendall, Prof. Mathematics, University of Pennsvlvémia. 

Iam of the opinion that it will prove a very valuable addition to the success of 
teaching Geometry. It should be in the hands of all teachers, and as a book of ref- 
erence in those of all mathematica! students. 

From Horatio N. Robinson, LL.D., Author of Course of Mathematics. 

The work is a master-piece. 

Lixcoin’s BorantEs. I. Lincoln's Botany for Beginners: an Introduction to Mrs 
Linco!n’s “ Lectures on Botany.’’ For the use of Public Schools, and the younge 
pupils of higher Schools and Academies. By Mrs. Almira Li ine oln Phelps, author o 
“Lincoln's Botany,” “ Phelps’ Chemistry, Philosophy,” etc. .12mo. 60c. 

Il. Lincoln’s Lectures on Botany. Revised and enis arged. Familiar Lectures on 
Botany, exp! ainin g the Structure, Classification and Uses of Plants, illustrated upon 
the Linnean ane 1 Natural Methods; with a Flora for practical Botanists, for Co res, 
Schools, and Private Students. By Mrs. Almira H. Lincoln, (now Mrs. Lincoln Phelps. ) 








late Principal of the Patapsco Institute of Maryland, author of a series of works on 
Botany, Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, etc., etc. New edition, revi and irged, 
and illustrated by many additional Engravings. With a Su plemen , containing @ 
familiar Introduction to the Natural Orders, and an Artificial Re sy for Analysis of the 


same. 12mo. $2.00. 

A Guipe To EXPERIMENTS IN PuiLosopny. Frick’s Paystcat Tecunics: Or, 
Practical Instructions for making Experiments in Physics and a construction of 
Physical Apparatus with the most limited means. Dy Dr. I. Frick, Director of the 
High Schoo) ¥. Freiburg, and Professor of Physics in the Lyceum. Translated by 
Prof. John D. Easter, D. D. 1vol. 8vo. Amply Illustrated.” $3.00. E 

“We oor ly commend this book to all teachers of on pense an nd espec ially to those 
whose situation or circumstahces cut them off trom access toa good collection of P hy- 
sical Instruments. * * * While the most expert demonstrator may rain some useful 
hints from Dr. Frick’s book, the less experienced teacher ar ill find it an 
available vade mecum in the Physical a ere ry.’’—[ Sill ‘ 

Crooks AND Scuem’s New Latin-EnGuisn Scnoot Lexicon. On the basis « 
the Latin. German Lexicon of Dr. C. F.Ingersley. By G. R. Crooks, D. D., and A.J 
Schem, A.M. 1 vol. 8vo. $3.50. 

From Prof. H. B. Smith, Union Theological Seminary. 

It seems to me to be admirably adapted to its object—erring neither on the score of 
redundancy nor deficiency. * * * The introduction of synonyms, of etymologies 
and of proper names, adds much to its value. Clearness, conc iseness, and remarka- 
ble adaptation to use, are among the valuable qualities of your work. * * * I trust 
this volume may have the suceess it so richly deserves. 




















THE 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES: 


NEW, CHEAP, AND EXCELLENT. 





Few school-books ever published have received a wider or more 
cordial indorsement from prominent and influential educators than the works 
of The Eclectic Series. Wherever used they are liked. Those who have 
thoroughly tested their merits in the class-room unite in pronouncing them 
superior to all similar works. 


McGuffey’s New Eclectic Series. 





NEW PRIMARY CHARTS, 6 No’s............65 cents. | NEW ECLECTIC 5ru READER.............. 

NEW ECLECTIC SPELLER.............00-..10 cents: | NEW ECLECTIC 6ru READER............0.. 

NEW ECLECTIC let READER.........00.00s0- 15 cents. | NEW HIGH SCHOOL READER...............75 conta. 
NEW ECLECTIC 2p READER.............0++ 20 cents. NEW JUVENILE SPEAKER. .................. 45 cents. 
NEW ECLECTIC 3p READER. ........0<00+++ 30 cents. NEW ECLECTIO SPEAKER................+.-+. 85 cents 
NEW ECLECTIC 4ru READER.........+.c000 35 cents. YOUNG LADIES’ READER...................... 75 cents 

Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry. 

RAY'S PRIMARY ARITHMETIC ............ 10 cents. | RAY’'S HIGHER ARITHMETIC...............65 conts. 
RAY'S INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC..20 cents, | RAY'S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA........... 60 cents. 
RAY’'S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC......... 40 cents. RAY’S HIGHER ALGEBRA...................... 80 cents 
RAY’'S TEST EXAMPLES, with Ans.........30 cents, RAY’S PLANE & SOLID GEOMETRY ...... 60 cents. 
RAY’'S TEST EXAMPLES, without Ans.....25 cents. EVANS’ SCHOOL GEOMETRY.................40 cents. 


Grammar and Composition. 


PINNEO’S PRIMARY GRAMMAR............ 25 cents. | PINNEO’S ENGLISH TEACHER..............35 cents. 
PINNEO’S ANALYTICAL GRAMMAR.....35 cents. | PINNEO'’S GUIDE TO COMPOSITION.......30 cents 


Miscellaneous. 


KIDD’S ELOCUTION........cccsssssserssssseeseseeeee 85 Cts. | THE EXAMINER, OR TEACHER'S AID....50 cts 
DE WOLF’S INSTRUCTIVE SPELZER....... 20 cts. | LILIENTHAL’S OBJECT LESSONSG............20 cts 
SMART'S FREE GYMNASTICG..........c.00+0+.20 cts. | THE YOUNG SINGER, Paar I....................30 cts 
WHITE'S CLASS-BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY..20 cts. | THE YOUNG SINGER, Paar IL...............235 ct» 





sae Single specimen copies of any of the above-named books sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, to teachers and school-officers for examination, with a 
view to introduction, on receipt of the prices named. 

seg~ Liberal terms given on books ordered for first introduction, in 
exchange for others not in satisfactory use. Those desirous of introducing 
any books of the Ecizcric Series are respectfully invited to correspond 
with the publishers. 

SARGENT, WILSON & HINKLE, 


CincinnatTr, Onto. 








WALTON’S 
WRITTEN ARITHMETIC, 


Just published, is 2 Complete Written Arithmetic, embracing in a single volume all 
the important principles and applications usually contained in two or more books. 
It is amply sufficient for all Common and High Schools. 

The book is strictly progressive, developing the subject, not only by the logical ar- 
rangement of topics, but also by the eatertll sequences of examples. 

It is practica/, giving prominence to the actual transactions of business life, and 
——s the methods of business men. 

uch extraneous matter has been excluded. The explanations, the definitions, the 
rules, and the statement of principles, are all given with brevity and clearness. 

The Arithmetic is accoumpaniod by a KEY, which contains a System of Reviews, 
upon a plan wholly original, by which the number of examples may be increased to 
an unlimited extent, and by which a different example may be assigned to each pupil 
ata single dictation, a feature which will commend it to every practical teacher. 





WALTON’S TABLE 


FOR 
PRACTICE IN THE FUNDAMENTAL OPERATIONS 
OF 


ARITHMETIC. 


WITH 


ACCOMPANYING KEY. 


The TABLE consists of twenty-one columns of figures numbered from right to left, 
in twenty-five lines, against which are placed twenty-five letters of the alphabet. By 
its use all possible combinations of numbers may be repeated many times. The 
Table is designed for the pupil. 

The Key contains above two thousand questions upon the Table, with their an- 
ewers, arranged in series of from ten to twenty-five examples in the fundamental 
operations. These are prepared for the teacher, to be used at Dictation F.xercises. 


HILLARD’S READERS. 
NEW SERIES. 


HitLarp’s PRIMER, on Frrst Reaper, (Ilustrated.) 
HruLarp’s Seconp Reaper, (Illustrated. ) 
Hiwwarp’s Turrp Reaper, (Illustrated.) 
Hititarv’s Fourtn Reape, (Ilustrated.) 
HriLarp’s INTERMEDIATE READER, (Illustrated.) 
Hittarp’s Firrn Reaper, and HiLLarp’s Sixtn READER, with Prof. Bailey s 
Introduction. P ij 
By the following official announcement it will be seen that the New Series of Hill- 
ard’s Readers has just been adopted by the Board of Control of Philadelphia for use 
in all the public schools of that city: 
OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLERS OF PUBLIC Semoess, } 
First District of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, January 11, 1865. , 
At a meeting of the Comptrollers of Public Schools, First District of Pennsylvania, 
held at the Comptroller's Chamber, January 10th, 1865, the following resolution was 
adopted : 
Resolved, That Hillard’s New Series of Readers be introduced to be used in the 
Public Schools of this District. 
From the Minutes. HENRY W. HALLIWELL, Secretary. 











HILLARD’S NEW SERIES OF READERS have thus been adopted for use, in 
whole or in part, in the four great cities of the Union— 

NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON and CHICAGO. They are also in 
use in the cities of Washington, Providence, Portland, Cambridge, Charlestown, Sa- 
lem, Hartford, Bridgeport, Fall River, Norwich, &c., &c. 

(> School officers wishing to examine the Series will apply to the Publishers 

BREWER & TILESTON, 

March—1865. 131 Washington Street, Boston 
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CAMP’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


CAMP’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 


Prepared toyaccompany Mitchell's —“, Maps, and designed for Primary Schoois anu 
Classes. : 

This is a sensible book, and presents some important features in striking con 
trast with other Primary Geographies. 

Its Derinitions are illustrated on the true method of “object teaching,”— 
first showing ard describing the object, then giving the name. 

The Mar Grocrarny, of which there is a most judicious selection, is arranged 
so that it can be recited and illustrated from the Outline Maps. 

The Descriptive Parts are brief, but interesting, and the selection of mat- 
ter throughout is such as young pupils may easily comprehend and study with 
profit. 


CAMP’S INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, 


Prepared to accompany Mitchell’s Outline Maps, and designed for Intermediate Schools 
and Classes. 

This book contains : 

Ist. INTRODUCTORY Lesson. 

2d. GeoGRAPHICAL DeriniTions, illustrated by picture and map repre- 
sentations of the principal bodies of land and water. 

8d. Maps, on the plan of the Outline Maps, each followed by a Key 
and Questions for map exercises. 

4th. Descriptive GroGrapny, presenting in a concise form the more 
important geographical facts relating to each country and the principal cities, 
and in addition, such peculiar characteristics as are the most striking, and such 
as will be the most useful to pupils. 

5th. GENERAL Questions, following the description of each grand division, 
designed as review questions for the Book and Outline Maps. 

6th. A Pronouncine VocasuLary of all the geographical names used in 


the book. 
CAMP’S HIGHER GEOGRAPHY, 
Prepared to meg ~ + Mitchel!l’s Outline Maps, and designed for Grammar and High 
Schools, and the higher classes of District Schools. 
This is a new book, on the plan of the INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, but 
more extensive. It coutains a complete Key to the Outline Maps, a more full 
description of countries, and an outline of Physical Geography. 


CAMP’S MAPPING PLATES, 


Corresponding in size and scales with the maps in the Intermediate and Higher 
Geographies. Price forty cents for set of nine plates. 


MITCHELL’S OUTLINE MAPS, 


Revised, improved, and important new maps added, by Davip N. Camp, Principal of the 
Connecticut State Normal School, and Superintendent of Common Schools. Price 
$20.00 per set. 





Camp’s GEOGRAPHIES have a unity of plan, and a conciseness an perspicuity 
of style, rarely found in a series of po. Gant ks; while the use of the OUTLINE 
Maps, combined with lessons from the Geographies, is systematized, simplified, 
and made in the highest degree practical. 

With this Series, a thorough course of Geography may be obtained more easily, 
and in much less time than is usually given to the study. 

Copies will be sent by mail, for examination, on receipt of halt the retail price. 


0. D. CASE & CO., Publishers. 


Harrrorp, Comn. 


C. & E. ANDREWS, New Baitauy. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 


A BOOK FOR EVERY TEACHER OF ARITUMETIC. 
A BOOK FOR EVERY SCHOLAR IN ARITHMETIC. 


QUESTIONS 


ON THE 


a 1 VC) z % ry why 

PRINCIPLES OF ARITHMETIC 

i - . d 4k 4 \ 4 4 . 
DESIGNED 
‘To indicate an Outline of Study. 

‘To excite among Pupilsa spirit of Independent Inquiry, 
Mspecialiy fitted to facilitate a thorough system of Reviews, 
Adapted toany Text-Books and to all grades of Learners, 


By JAME3 L. EATON, M. A.., 


AUTHOR OF A SERIES OF ARITHMETICS, &c. 


“« It should be tie chief aim in teaching Arithmetic to lead the learner to a clear un- 
derstanding of the PRINCIPLES of the Science.”’—Hox. JOHN D. PHIL- 
BRICK, Superintendent of the Public School; of Boston. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF USING THESE QUESTIONS : 

1. They are separate from any text-books, and equally well adapted to all 
text-books, and on this acconnt they present all the benefits of the QuEs- 
TION Metuop, and none of its defects. 

2. ‘Fhey indicate a definite outline of study, and afford a substantial guide 
to the pupil in the preparation of his lesson. 

8. They incite the pupil to inquiry, awakening that thirst for knowledge 
which is the best motive to its acquirement. 

4. They open up the several subjects by such short and suggestive steps, 
one question following upon another in the chain, that the pupil is thus led 
to follow out and develope the subject for himself. 

5. By inciting the pupil to inquiry, and guiding him in developing the 
subject for himself, they subserve the highest and only true style of teach- 
ing; namely, TO DRAW OUT AND DEVELOPE THE FACULTIES, and thus 
LEAD the pupil, instead of dictating to him or driving him. 

6. They afford the best means for frequent reviews and examinations, 
since it is the Principles of Arithmetic that should be reviewed, and not 
mechanical operations. 

7. The use of these questions will not fail to ground the principles of 
Arithmetic in the mind of the pupil, and thus give him the Key which will 
command all practical operations. 

8. For those teachers whose time is closely occupied with large classes 
and large schools, the use of these Questions will save much labor, while 
they will produce the best results in scholarship. 

&@> These Questions are published in the form of a Pamphlet and sold 
at a very low price to render it easy for all schools to supply themselves 
with them. 

As they are not in the form of, nor designed for, a text-book, they do not 
require to be formatly adopted by Boards'of Education, but the use of them, 
like vards or other illustrations, WILL DEPEND ON THE OPTION OF TEACH- 
ERS. 

FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
PRICE 12 Cents, Teachers supplied at $9 per hundred. 
3?" Specimen copy mailed to Teachers on receipt of ten cents. 
Address TAGGARD & THOMPSON, Publishers, 
29 Cornhill, Boston. 
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